SURRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


VOLUME XXXIV NUMBER 10 


UN Blocs and Colonialism 


Unitep Nations—During the ninth United 
Nations General Assembly the so-called colo- 
nial question was sacrificed on the altar of the 
“atoms for peace” and disarmament resolu- 
tions. Along with it were sacrificed economic 
and financial plans for aiding the underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Anticolonialism is championed at the UN 
by the 16 nations comprising the Asian-Afri- 
can bloc. Their sentiments are undoubtedly 
sincere, for many of them have had recent 
direct experience of colonial domination. Sin- 
cerity, however, is not by itself sufficient to 
overcome arithmetical rules: 16 votes will 
never gain a simple majority—and, even less, 
a frequently required two-thirds majority—to 
get a resolution past the 60-nation General 
Assembly. Nor are the five additional Soviet 
bloc anticolonial votes enough to overcome 
this gap. 

Obviously the Asian-African bloc cannot 
hope to succeed unless it wins new allies. 
They have found there is no use turning to 
the West. The Western bloc, including most 
British Commonwealth countries, being large- 
ly colonialist in sentiment, provides opponents 
rather than allies. There remains the Latin 
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American bloc, with which the Asian-Africans 
have cooperated on other issues. These two 
groups, representing most of the world’s un- 
derdeveloped countries, have often joined in 
opposing the socio-economic policies of the in- 
dustrial nations. Since the industrial group 
also includes the colonial powers, past or pres- 
ent, the Asian-Africans had hoped that co- 
operation with Latin America could extend to 
the colonial question as well. After all, they 
argued, were not the Latin American coun- 
tries also colonies once? 

But on this issue the two groups have parted 
company. The Asian-Africans are either neu- 
tralist or, from the West’s point of view, not 
firmly enough committed in the cold war, 
while the Latin Americans are strongly on the 
Western side, and many of them consider any 
weakening of the West, even in its colonial 
possessions, a weakening of the cause of de- 
mocracy. Only a minority of the Latin Ameri- 
can bloc, while no less firmly committed in 
the cold war, considers support of colonialism 
contrary to its democratic principles and acts 
accordingly. 

During the 1954 UN Assembly session the 
Latin Americans were even less inclined to 
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antagonize the industrial-colonialist 
countries because of the disarmament 
resolution. Disarmament means far 
more to them than the vision of a 
world at peace. It represents the hope 
that, before long, promised and need- 
ed economic aid may flow to them 
from the United States. Hitherto 
Washington has answered Latin 
American pleas for aid with the ar- 
gument that only savings realized 
through disarmament would make 
large-scale economic and financial 
assistance possible. 


The first test of Latin American 
intentions came on the question of 
West New Guinea. The Indonesians 
had sponsored a resolution in which 
the Assembly would have expressed 
the hope that the Netherlands, which 
holds West New Guinea, and Indo- 
nesia, which claims it, resume nego- 
tiations on the future of the territory. 
“Hope,” especially for “negotiations,” 
are words that usually appeal to Latin 
Americans. In the past, the Latin 
Americans have authored resolutions 
inviting the administering countries 
and the administered peoples to ne- 
gotiate their disputes—for example, 
in the case of Tunisia and Morocco 
during the seventh Assembly session. 


This time, however, they followed 


a different course. Some argued that 
Article 2, paragraph 7, of the UN 
Charter bars the UN from interfer- 
ing in matters of domestic jurisdic- 


tion and that this protection extends 
to colonial possessions. Others, fear- 
ing the possible consequences to 
themselves, said that the UN should 
not establish the precedent of trying 
to settle territorial disputes. 


In the final vote before the Plenary 
Meeting, the resolution on West New 
Guinea failed to obtain the needed 
two-thirds majority. The Asian-Afri- 
cans had by then realized that this 
Assembly would not give a sympa- 
thetic hearing to the colonial ques- 
tion. The best they might hope for 
was to postpone consideration of the 
remaining items. Just about the same 
phraseology—postponement “for the 
time being”—was used to dispose of 
the questions of Cyprus, Tunisia and 
Morocco. 


A similar attitude, under the im- 
pact of similar considerations, was 
displayed about the main items re- 
lating to the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries. The 
General Assembly did no more than 
“express the hope” that a special 
United Nations fund for economic 
development and an international 
finance corporation would be estab- 
lished “as soon as practicable.” 


Asian-African Bloc Breaks Up 


Postponement may have represent- 
ed for the Asian-Africans 2 useful 
way out, as they were clearly not pre- 
pared to face the international impli- 
cations of the main colonial items. 
From the start of the Assembly ses- 
sion it became increasingly clear that 
the Asian-African bloc had lost much 
of its cohesion and that many of its 
members were seeking alliances in 
other political groupings. The debate 
on the inscription of the question of 
Cyprus in the agenda was a warn- 
ing that the bloc would not hold to- 
gether in days to come. 


While most Asian-Africans voted 


for inscription, three prominent bloc 
members—India, Pakistan and Iraq 
—did not support the motion. In- 
dia sided with Britain because it 
considered the: problem too small to 
sacrifice its friendship for the British. 
Pakistan went along with Turkey, 
its newly found ally, which feels 
strongly that Cyprus should remain 
with Britain. The Iraqui were nego- 
tiating a new treaty with London, 
and this obviously influenced their 
vote. 

Since the Asian-African bloc was 
established in 1950, many changes 
have occurred in the area. In 1954 the 
Turkish-Pakistani pact was signed, 
and subsequently Pakistan, Thailand 
and the Philippines joined the South 
east Asia Treaty Organization. To 
the West-oriented countries must be 
added Ethiopia and Liberia and, to 
a certain extent, Iraq and Lebanon. 
India, Indonesia and Burma have 
stuck to their “neutralist,” or inde 
pendent, policy, while some of the 
Arab countries are too concerned 
with their own problems to have 
evolved a clear-cut foreign policy. So 
heterogeneous a group could remain 
united only in its opposition to colo 
nialism, but this unifying element is 
withering away for the simple reason 
that the UN is running out of colo 
nial issues. The members of the bloc 
are not linked by a common ideology 
nor do they agree on a program of 
positive action, and it seems doubt- 
ful that they will be able to do so in 
the foreseeable future. 


(Writer and lecturer, Mr. Rossi for the past 
three years has reported for The Christian 
Science Monitor on Middle Eastern, South- 
east Asian and North African events as 
reflected at the United Nations.) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Why Ike Will Run Again 








The chances are that every week this 
year you will read two contradictory 
“think” pieces out of Washington by 
various capital columnists. One will 
assert that President Eisenhower is 
going to run for a second term; the 
other will say, “Ike won’t run again.” 

For what it is worth, here are the 
views of one of the President’s clos- 
est advisers, one who has free access 
to the President and an ear for many 
of the President’s most private 
thoughts: 

The President will run again, not 
because he wants to but because his 
party will want him to; not because 
he likes living in the White House 
but because he likes living in a Re- 
publican-run country; not because he 
considers himself indispensable but 
because he considers a 56 Republican 
victory essential and himself as cur 
rently the most popular Republican. 
The decision to televise the Presi- 
dent’s press conferences reflects this 
approach. 

President Eisenhower has come a 
long way in two years as a politician. 
He has learned that a President must 
be a politician whether that comes 
naturally or not. It can perhaps be 
said that he entered the White House 
with respect for, but little interest in, 
politics. In these two years his in- 
terest has gone up, although his re- 
spect, some say, has slipped in places. 
He will run in °56 for political rea- 
sons, even though for personal rea- 
sons he would prefer to retire. 

The basic facts of political life that 
the President has learned in these 
two years are that the Republican 
party is still a minority party; that he 
is its greatest current asset; that its 
future depends on making it popu- 
lar, on making it the majority party, 
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on building up a group of young 
“progressive moderates” to take over 
party control from the Old Guard. 

Perhaps all this can be done in two 
years; but the President and his ad- 
visers are skeptical. If they thought 
so, Ike would get out of the 56 race 
fast. Because they do not think so, 
Ike will be in the race from the start. 
Perhaps these things could be accom- 
plished by another Republican—but 
not in the time in which it appears 
they have to be accomplished. 


Rebuilding the GOP 


The President actually has come 
to have a sense of mission about his 
responsibility to the party. It is not 
an obsession, but rather a conviction 
with him that it will take more than 
two years to remake the Republican 
party along lines and with individu- 
als having popular appeal. 

His political objectives therefore 
are three: to put new ideas into the 
Republican party, to build up young 
men in the GOP ranks, to make it 
a real majority party. He would 
quickly step out in °56 if he thought 
those objectives could be attained by 
then. He is not stepping out in "56 
because he does not see these things 
happening so quickly. His political 
objective is not to split the party, but 
to remold the party; not to break 
with the Old Guard, but to “infil- 
trate” it; to make the GOP synony- 
mous with progressive moderation 
rather than conservative reaction. 


It is no secret that the Republican 
party is today badly split on such 
basic issues as trade policy, coopera 
tion with the UN, partnership versus 
leadership with our allies, Presiden- 
tial treaty rights, American policy to- 
ward Red China. On many of these 


issues in the coming year President 
Eisenhower is going to have to de- 
pend more on the Democratic oppo- 
sition than on his own party to get 
his views approved on Capitol Hill. 

It is his belief, which has now be- 
come a conviction, that unless the 
GOP does acquire new ideas and 
builds up a group of young progres- 
sive moderates to run the party, it 
has no future. Then it would relapse 
into the role of a political minority 
and might well disappear. He is 
therefore ready to dedicate the next 
two years, even the next six years, to 
seeing his goal achieved. His hope is 
that the party would be able to win 
without him in °56; but reason tells 
him it would lose without him in ’56, 
He does not want his administration 
to be a brief interlude between two 
extensive periods of Democratic rule. 
But 


does remake itself more in the image 


unless the party—his party- 
of popular opinion, of progressive 
moderation, that is what he is per- 
suaded will happen. Most persons 
reach national eminence here through 
politics; Mr. Eisenhower reached 
politics through national prominence. 

There is no question but that Presi- 


dent Eisenhower would have pre 


ferred to be a one-term President; 
but as it looks now, and as he reluc 
tantly recognizes, it will take more 
than these next two years to make the 
Republican party a majority party, to 
make it able to win without him— 
as it has proved it can win with him. 

And so, barring personal or family 
problems unknown at the present, it 
will be Ike in °56, 

At least so says this one close asso- 
ciate of the President—than whom 
there is no closer. 


NEAL STANFORD 
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Crises of Conscience: 


East and West 





The year 1955 may turn out to be 
the year when, as fear of general war 
recedes, peoples on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain will have the oppor- 
tunity, seldom attainable in the past 
two decades of war and internal tur- 
moil, to reflect on the fast-moving 
events of our time and rethink views 
firmly held in the past. The French 
are reviewing their attitude toward 
the Germans; Americans, their atti- 
tude toward Peiping and Moscow; 
Yugoslavs and Italians, their attitude 
toward communism; Indians and 
other Asians, their attitude toward 
both the Western and the Commu- 
nist powers; the Russians, their atti- 
tude toward their own system. This 
may not yet be time for a change. 
But it looks more and more as if it 
is a time for profound searching of 
consciences, 


‘Forgive and Forget’? 

When the French National Assem- 
bly, on the eve of the New Year, 
struggled to reach a decision about 
the rearmament of West Germany, 
this was not a mere exhibition of 
French political fickleness and insta- 
bility, as most of the American press 
implied. This struggle represented 
an agonizing and, for the most part, 
carefully reasoned attempt by the 
representatives of the French people 
to make up their minds whether it 
is safe to put guns in the hands of 
Germans, who only ten years before 
had conquered, tortured and killed 
Frenchmen. 


To this question no man in Eu- 
rope, even in Germany, would be so 
bold as to give today an unequivocal 
answer. For no man knows whether 
Germany, once rearmed, will become 
a law-abiding, peace-loving nation 


or will revert to the philosophy of 
domineering racialism, which reached 
its culmination under Hitler and is 
still reflected in a current German 
best-seller, Fragebogen, by Ernst von 
Salomon. 


Any American who feels inclined to 
berate the French for their hesitation 
about trusting so recent and frequent 
an enemy as Germany might pause 
to ask why, if this kind of decision 
seems easy to us, we ourselves are 
reluctant to recognize the Commu- 
nist regime in China. True, Chinese 
Communists killed Americans, but 
they never invaded our territory nor 
imposed on the United States the oc- 
cupation the French suffered under 
the Germans. If the rule “Forgive and 
forget” is to be applied in world af- 
fairs, it may prove difficult to limit it 
geographically or ideologically. And 
American public opinion has already 
moved a considerable way toward re- 
view of the China problem by accept- 
ing the “slow to anger” policy of 
President Eisenhower, reaffirmed by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
at the centennial inaugural luncheon 
of the YWCA in New York on Jan- 
uary 11. 


But now that the Germans are on 
the verge of being rearmed, do they 
want to have rifles put into their 
hands? This, too, is a soul-searching 
question for Germans who have 
lived through the disasters of one or 
both of the world wars and have 
been bitterly denounced by other na- 
tions for their militarism. Many Ger- 
mans, particularly in the ranks of 
women, youth and trade unions, ab- 
hor the very idea of war. Still others, 
notably industrialists and financiers, 
see no reason to sacrifice West Ger- 
many’s business and export-trade 


boom for the sake of manufacturing 
armaments. And an important body 
of opinion which cuts across parties 
and social groups is far less inter- 
ested in rearmament than it is in the 
reunification of Germany. 


Is Communism Invulnerable? 


Meanwhile communism, hitherto 
regarded both by its supporters and 
its opponents as monolithic and in- 
vulnerable, has come in for some vig- 
orous questioning in Yugoslavia and 
Italy. During Marshal Tito’s visit to 
India and Burma his old comrade- 
in-arms of the resistance period, for- 
mer Vice President Milovan Djilas, 
asserted that undemocratic forces in 
the present government had halted 
the trend toward democratization 
which started after Belgrade’s break 
with Moscow, and called for the es- 
tablishment of a two-party system, 
with the formation of a new demo- 
cratic Socialist party. In this he was 
supported by Vladimir Dedijer, the 
marshal’s official biographer. Djilas, 
a veteran Communist revolutionary, 
who had been imprisoned for his 
views by the prewar monarchial re- 
gime, indicated that he has lost faith 
in communism as practiced not only 
in Russia but also under Tito. While 
both Djilas and Dedijer were sharply 
called to account by the Communist 
leadership, they are still at liberty; 
and while on-the-spot observers do 
not believe that their criticisms will 
undermine the Tito government, they 
may accelerate current political 
changes in Yugoslavia. 


In Italy, where communism had 
been regarded as a permanent fixture, 
the party has been losing ground 
both in local elections and in its in- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Has Russia Changed 


Since Stalin? — 


ES 


1. Policy at Home 








Now that we have the necessary coal, 
oil and steel, as well as the hydrogen 
bomb, we can afford to give you 
more butter and meat, shoes and 
washing machines—that is what, in 
effect, Premier Georgi Malenkov told 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
in midsummer 1953 when he an- 
nounced his new deal for the farmer 
and consumer. 


The next day and in the succeed- 
ing weeks I was to hear universal 
talk of potatoes, vegetables, butter 
and meat. Malenkov’s dramatic an- 
nouncement that the Soviet Union 
possessed the hydrogen bomb seemed 
to make little impression on the 
harassed Russian people. Their main 
preoccupation seemed to be with the 
government’s promise of greater 
abundance of food and clothes. 


Some of the perennially over- 
worked and skeptical peasants in the 
Moscow country district where I used 
to rent a summer dacha, men who 
knew the meaning of endiess but un- 
fulfilled promises, were heard saying 
Vaialis za delo (“This time they really 
mean business”). This phrase gained 
currency in the following weeks as 
one decree after another spelled out 
the blueprint of a revised Five-Year 
Plan for the benefit of the neglected 
consumer. For in addition to what 
the older generation might disregard 
as “pie in the sky” the peasants were 
given immediate benefits in terms of 
forgiven debts, reduced taxation and 
lower quotas of compulsory deliv- 
eries of produce to the state. 


Stalin’s plan, adopted at the 19th 
Communist Party Congress in Oc- 
tober 1952, had already placed a new 
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emphasis on the food and light in- 
dustries. Real wages were to go up 
one-third by 1955, and consumer 
goods were to be made available to 
satisfy the growing purchasing power 
of the population. Now Malenkov 
promised to fulfill in 1954 the goals 
Stalin had set for 1955. For the five 
years ending in 1955 Stalin had en- 
visaged a 71.4 percent increase in the 
distribution of articles of consump- 
tion. Malenkov raised that figure to 
84.7 percent. 


Increase in Consumer Goods 


It was left to the minister for 
domestic trade, swarthy Armenian 
Anastas Mikoyan, to work out the 
details. At the end of 1953 he pub- 
lished his report, which immediately 
earned him the journalistic designa- 
tion “best friend of the Soviet house- 
wife”—a superlative previously re- 
served for Stalin alone. 


Mikoyan’s figures were far from 
dazzling, but his percentages were 
impressive. To a population of some 
210 millions he pledged an annual 
output by 1956 of 3 million tons of 
meat, 650,000 tons of butter, 1 mil- 
lion tons of sausage, 3.6 million tons 
of fish, 330,000 frigidaires, half a 
million vacuum cleaners, 3.8 million 
bicycles, 23 million watches and com- 
parable supplies of shoes and cloth- 
ing. In other words, compared to 
1950, the housewife might expect 
double the amount of butter, more 
than twice as much meat, fish and 
clothing, three to four times as much 
furniture, more than four times as 
many sewing machines, radio and 
television sets, and ten times as many 


by Henry Shapiro 
Henry Shapiro, for 20 years a correspondent in Moscow, 
served for 17 years as United Press bureau manager there. 
During that period he covered every major event in the 
U.S.S.R., including the treason trial of the 1930's, World 
War II, Stalin’s death, and the early part of the post-Stalin 
period through October 1953. Now on leave of absence 
from the UP, he is working at Harvard University on a 
Nieman fellowship and lecturing on Soviet affairs. 


vacuum cleaners, frigidaires and 
washing machines. 

Russians can read and make sim- 
ple mathematical calculations. Miko- 
yan acknowledged the low standard 
of living which had prevailed in the 
Soviet Union, particularly in the im- 
mediate postwar years. He promised 
a substantial rate of improvement by 
1956 but not final solution of the 
Soviet housewife’s material prob- 
lems. As if to anticipate his critics, 
in discussing the low contemplated 
output of household machines, for 
example, he shrewdly warned: “We 
don’t expect to amaze anyone with 
the quantity of washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and frigidaires. We 
have just begun the job. But the 
tempo with which we expect to make 
up for what we have long neglected 
will surprise any skeptics.” 


Such language was new to Soviet 
citizens. It was introduced by Malen- 
kov when he began his campaign 
against shoddy goods in August with 
the admission that a Soviet citizen 
may sometimes rightly prefer im- 
ported wares for their superior quali- 
ty. A few months earlier a lesser 
citizen would have been accused of 
“bourgeois cosmopolitanism” and 
“kowtowing to foreign things” for 
hinting at the possible inferiority of 
Soviet-made goods. 


But Mikoyan knows better. In the 
mid-30’s he made a personal field in- 
vestigation of American consumer 
industries, and when he returned he 
popularized a number of new foods 
in the Soviet Union—canned corn, 
corn flakes, ketchup, frozen fruit and 


vegetables. He introduced quick- 





lunch counters and repair-while-you- 
wait shops, which were then called 
Amerikanka. He even had a good 
word for Coca Cola, which he then 
regarded as a fine example of Ameri- 
can merchandising—tasty, well-bot- 
tled and cheap enough so every 
worker could afford it. 


Now again Mikoyan advised So- 
viet manufacturers and distributors 
to learn from capitalist countries and 
imitate the best methods of serving 
and pleasing the public. “Bourgeois 
countries have created pretty good 
models of merchandising enterprises 
and techniques of serving the cus- 
tomer in a cultured manner,” he said. 
By contrast, a few years ago a Soviet 
engineer who had spent considerable 
time in the United States solemnly 
declared in a Moscow publication, 
“We have nothing to learn from 
America.” 


New Deal for Housewife 


For a few months after Stalin’s 
death circus clowns and vaudeville 
artists almost forgot Uncle Sam and 
began to lampoon makers of shape- 
less coats, trousers with legs that 
don’t match, and sweaters that 
stretch like rubber. One could sud- 
denly laugh loudly and publicly at 
the label “Made in the Soviet Union.” 
An official clown, for example, boast- 
ed to his partner at the circus that 
he was an Indian fakir. “How is 
that?” the partner asked. “Well, I 
can walk barefoot on Neva [a popu- 
lar brand] razor blades.” “Anybody 
can do that,” the other retorted, his 
voice drowned out by the laughter 
and applause of all the males in the 
audience. 


A whole generation of housewives 
had grown up with the virtual belief 
that rationing of goods, long queues 
and acute shortages were part of the 
natural scheme of things. Anything 
to cover one’s body and anything to 
fill the stomach was good enough. 


Now a more sophisticated Moscow 
girl expects to find gloves to match 
her handbag and sweaters that will 
reveal rather than conceal her curves. 
The party and the government have 
decreed that the customer must be 
pleased. 


On my first visit to the Soviet 
Union, some two decades ago, the 
necktie was still an almost forbidden 
symbol of the despised bourgeois 
way of living. I heard of one young 
Communist’s being expelled from 
his Komsomol cell for wearing a tie. 
Two years ago the Mostorg depart- 
ment store ran a “necktie exhibit” 
displaying 1,500 varieties and invit- 
ing prospective buyers to express 
their opinions on patterns and shades. 


"The Customer Is Right’ 


The discriminating customer is a 
novel, although rare, phenomenon in 
Soviet life. He has a long way to go 
to develop the fastidiousness of a 
Macy’s basement bargain-hunter; but 
he is slowly moving in that direc- 
tion, and Mikoyan is goading him 
on. In 1953, for the first time in So- 
viet history, bargain sales were or- 
ganized. Prices for substandard and 
outmoded goods were slashed by 25 
percent in the principal cities of the 
country. Yet these sales were practi- 
cally boycotted by the shoppers. I 
asked one of my Russian employees 
why he did not take advantage of the 
sale and buy himself a new and rela- 
tively inexpensive suit of clothes. “I 
am not rich enough to buy cheap 
things,” he said, “and I'll wait till 
they have better quality stuff.” He 
went on to explain, correctly, that 
low-priced, inferior clothing is almost 
always available now but better gar- 
ments are hard to get. Prices for 
men’s suits range from 350 to 1,500 
rubles. A reliable estimate places the 
average annual wage at 7,000 to 
8,000 rubles. 


As part of his new deal for the 


housewife Malenkov has undertaken 
to revive the lost art and vanishing 
profession of cooking. At present the 
emigré restaurants in Paris, Berlin 
and New York are the only places 
where classical Russian cuisine has 
been preserved. Now the Kremlin 
has ordered the publication of new 
cookbooks and the organization of 
schools for cooks. The first Soviet 
book of recipes in 15 years appeared 
some two years ago under the sol- 
emn auspices of the Academy of 
Medicine. It was an elaborately print- 
ed and engraved folio volume titled 
Book of Tasty and Wholesome Food, 
which within a few days sold out a 
printing of half a million copies and 
became a collector’s item. In addi- 
tion to the usual recipes the Soviet 
cookbook contains hints on keeping 
the waistline in check, advice on table 
manners for children, how to set a 
party table and why wine is prefer 
able to vodka. Accoiding to official 
statements the consumption of vodka 
has declined in recent years, while 
that of beer, wine and champagne 
has increased. 


In launching his New Economic 
Policy, Malenkov made it clear that 
the Soviet Union was not turning its 
swords into plowshares. Heavy in- 
dustry and defense still get the lion’s 
share of the national budget, although 
the appropriation for defense has 
been slightly reduced on the books. 
The Five-Year Plan has been revised 
to shift some of the heavy engineer- 
ing industries to the production of 
consumer goods. Some of the fac- 
tories belonging to the aviation, de- 
fense and machine-building mipis- 
tries have been commissioned to 
manufacture bicycles, frigidaires and 
kitchen utensils. But there has been 
no apparent appreciable cutback of 
investment in heavy industry. 


Considerable resources made avail 
able by the abandonment of some of 
Stalin’s “great projects of commu- 
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nism” and by the reduction of the 
tempo of the giant hydroelectric 
plants have apparently been appro- 
priated for the consumer program. 
Among the abandoned postwar 
grandiose “Stalin edifices” are the 
Turkmenian Canal, which was to 
link the Amu Darya River in Cen- 
tral Asia with the Caspian; the 
Volga-Caspian Canal; the Dnieper- 
Crimea Canal; and the Red Square 
administrative skyscraper and the 
Palace of Soviets—prewar projects. 
Meanwhile, to absorb the people’s 
higher purchasing power created by 
the latest retail price cut, the gov- 
ernment seems to have moved some 
of its food and textile reserves into 
the market. Flour, which used to be 
sold only on holidays, four times a 
year, was placed on daily sale. And 
since the early summer of 1953 in- 
creasing quantities of canned goods, 
cereals, dairy products and textiles 
have been available in the shops. 
There is a greater volume of im- 


ported consumer items in the Soviet 


Union today than any time since the 


early 20’s when Lenin launched his 
New Economic Policy. The Kremlin 
has been selling gold and strategic 
materials such as oil, tungsten, man- 
ganese and platinum to finance in 
part its purchasing program abroad. 
It has imported butter, herring, rice, 
silk, citrus fruits, shoes, furniture 
and textiles. In the mid-30’s Russia 
unloaded some of its gold and art 
treasures abroad to pay for machines 
from Western countries. It has since 
then accumulated vast stocks of gold, 
some of which it is apparently pre- 
pared to exchange for consumer 


goods, from butter to radio sets. 


There are indications that Stalin’s 
collective heirs intend to keep faith 
and deliver the 
goods. Failure of, or even substantial 


with the country 


deviation from, the promised pro- 
gram might prove disastrous unless 
there is a war and the people are 
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asked to tighten their belts again. 
But the Kremlin will doubtless try to 
avoid any international complications 
which might interfere with domestic 
plans. An improved East-West cli- 
mate would help to increase the goals 
of Malenkov’s New Economic Policy. 


Dividends on Revolution 


The Russian industrial revolution 
was achieved at breakneck speed and 
at colossal costs in terms of human 
lives and suffering. Now the Krem- 
lin promises to pay small dividends 
in creature comforts. Malenkov and 
the men around him have been cau- 
tious, sober and realistic. They have 
aroused greater hopes and appetite; 
than any other Soviet regime. Thos: 
appetites will grow and their satis- 
faction will have to be made a per- 
manent concern of the government. 
The Kremlin has also struck at and 
diminished the extraordinary power 
of the secret police, with the result 
that the expression of popular discon- 
tent may become easier in the future. 


Before I lett Moscow in October 
1953 I visited a little church in my 
neighborhood to see whether the new 
deal had affected religion. After the 
service I talked to the priest, who 
told 
change in the official status of the 
church but that the Communist 


me that there had been no 


party had stepped up its antireligious 
propaganda. When I shifted the con- 
versation to general conditions the 
old priest stroked his white beard, 
smiled slyly and asked whether | 
knew the Old Testament story of 
Moses and Joshua. Before I had time 
to answer he proceeded to tell me: 
“Stalin, like Moses, led a whole gen- 
eration of his people through the 
wilderness and died just in sight of 
the Promised Land, into which 
Joshua was to take the survivors. 
Comrade Malenkov, like Joshua, 
promises to take us into the land of 
milk and honey. Well, maybe!” 


The average Soviet citizen, par- 
ticularly members of the intelligent- 
sia, began to breathe more easily 
with the government’s pledge made 
at Stalin’s funeral that people should 
no longer fear arbitrary police action 
and unlawful arrests. The release of 
the 15 eminent physicians who had 
been falsely accused and forced into 
confessing espionage, the arrest of 
Beria and the decline in power of the 
secret police he had headed led to 
reduction in the horrors of the “mid- 
night knock at the door.” A uni- 
versal feeling of relaxation became 
apparent. Voices began to be raised 
against bureaucratic control in the 
arts, letters and sciences. In an at- 
tempt to ease the culturai csisis in- 
herited from the Stalin-Zhdanov era, 
the Kremlin seemed to be prepared 
to loosen the controls and grant lim- 
ited freedom of discussion. Some of 
the bolder intellectuals such as the 
composer Aram Khachaturian and 
the writers Vera Panova and Ilya 
Ehrenburg rushed into print with 
mild exposés of some of the nega- 
tive aspects of Soviet reality. While 
they were promptly slapped down 
and put in their place by official 
spokesmen, they were not irrevocably 
purged as might have been done a 
year or two earlier. 

Almost two years after Stalin’s 
death the Malenkov regime appears 
to show more strength and stability 
than Stalin’s did when he took over. 
It has not only promised “all things 
to all men” but has introduced con- 
crete measures to implement some of 
those promises. It has shown unex- 
pected efficiency and realism. Its pres- 
ent policies and tactics will arouse 
far less internal and external opposi- 
tion than those of the Stalin regime. 
As a result, the U.S.S.R. under Ma- 
lenkov will prove a much more for- 
midable adversary in the ideological 
world struggle than it was under 
Stalin. 





Spotlight 
(Continued from page 76) 


fluence on trade unions. Alarmed by 
signs of decline in public support of 
Communist activities, extremist lead- 
ers have openly attacked the party’s 
veteran head, Palmiro Togliatti, 
charging him with “softness” toward 
non-Communists. Two main reasons 
for the ebb of communism are the 
efforts of the Christian Democratic 
government, now beginning to bear 
fruit, to carry out economic reforms, 
notably in the impoverished and 
backward south; and a nationalist 
revulsion against the Communists’ 
ties with Moscow. Whether this re- 
vulsion will redound to the benefit 
of democracy or give new strength 
to latent fascism is not yet clear— 
particularly since the emotional dem- 
onstrations staged by former Fascists 
at the funeral of Marshal Rodolfo 
Graziani on January 12. 


A ‘Thaw’ in Russia? 


Nor is it yet clear whether the 
Soviet government, in its interna- 
tional relations, will be weakened or 
strengthened by the decline of com- 
munism in Europe. Behind the Iron 
Curtain the Kremlin has been busy 
realigning political power not only in 
the U.S.S.R. but also in the satellite 
countries, with new emphasis on rela- 
tive political moderation and increase 
in consumer goods production, ac- 
companied by postponement of dras- 


tic industrialization. Within the 
U.S.S.R. the most vocal of the post- 
Stalin leaders, Nikolai Khrushchev, 
first secretary of the Communist 
party, has urged more and better 
housing, tolerance in religious mat- 
ters, study of foreign achievements 
in industry and agriculture, and a 
pioneering spirit in the development 
of Russia’s Far East. That “inner 
contradictions,” which Communists 
commonly attribute to capitalist so- 
cieties, exist also under communism 
has been made amply evident since 
1917 by frequent and ruthless purges; 
but the nature of these contradictions 
is now being more openly revealed, 
for example in Ilya Ehrenburg’s long 
short story with the symbolic title, 
“The Thaw.” 

Both the Communist powers and 
the Western nations which still re- 
tain colonies, particularly in Africa, 
will be the object of critical examina- 
tion at the Asian-African conference 
summoned by the Colombo countries 
—Indonesia, India; Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon—for April in Bandung, 
Indonesia. Prime Minister Nehru re- 
turned from his visit to Communist 
China with the proud conviction that 
India, whatever its shortcomings and 
difficulties, is doing more for its peo- 
ple by democratic means than Pei- 
ping can do by dictatorship. At the 
same time, the leaders of Asia and 
Africa continue to be troubled by the 
ambivalent attitude of the Western 
powers, which denounce the impe- 


rialism of Moscow and Peiping yet 
find it difficult to relinquish remain- 
ing colonial possessions and stub- 
bornly cling to habits of racial dis- 
crimination in areas such as East and 
South Africa. 

During the past year much ink 
and millions of words have been 
lavished on discussion of coexistence, 
whether “peaceful,” to quote Mos- 
cow, or “competitive,” to quote Wash- 
ington. As peoples East and West 
search their consciences about the fu- 
ture, they may find that coexistence 
needs to be sought not only between 
democracy and communism but also 
between the several different cen- 
turies in which we are simultane- 
ously living today. The task ahead is 
not only to reconcile clashing ideolo- 
gies but to bring together in the in- 
ternational community the Stone Age 
Africans and Papuans, the feudal 
preindustrial societies of the Middle 
East, Asia and Latin America and the 
atomic and hydrogen civilization of 
the West, now shared by the still 
politically backward U.S.S.R. Mere 
assertion of American standards and 
American leadership cannot bridge 
this gap of centuries. Only patience 
and understanding, implemented by 
aid adapted to the circumstances of 
each country, can ultimately realign 
the world as close as possible to the 
highest levels of political and eco- 
nomic development attainable in the 
20th century. 

Vera Micneves DEAN 
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